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the manuscripts at Washington, including the records of the London Com- 
pany, so far as they are extant ; these are now available only in abridged 
form. 

Frederick J. Turner. 



Letters to Washington and Accompanying Papers. Published by the 

Society of the Colonial Dames of America. Edited by S. M. 

Hamilton. Vol. III. (Boston and New York : Houghton, 

Mifflin and Co. 1901. Pp. xvi, 402.) 

Of the material printed in Vol. III. of the Letters to Washington, 
the letters from George Mason, Crawford and Boucher, and the wills of 
members of the Washington family, have already been published. Of 
what remains, the most interesting series is that of Robert Stewart who 
continued in service after Washington had resigned, seeking first pro- 
motion in the royal forces, and then the means of securing a regiment 
for which he borrowed from Washington. Upon reaching London where 
he expected to make his influence serve to secure a commission, he was 
drawn into Lord Egmont's foolish but glittering scheme for settling St. 
Johns, and eventually received an appointment in Jamaica, which ill 
health obliged him to resign. More than forty of his letters appear in 
this volume. They show the interest of Washington in the welfare of his 
military comrades, and his readiness to receive their complaints and sug- 
gestions. Being now a member of the House of Burgesses his opinion on 
army questions carried much weight. A further reminder of his service 
was the grants of land made by the colony to the officers and soldiers of 
the Virginia regiment. Some delay in locating these grants had occurred, 
and Washington entered into the matter not only as an interested party 
but with the wish to obtain justice for his colleagues. 

The volume thus covers the final months of his service on the fron- 
tiers, his marriage with Martha Custis, and the inception of the business 
interests of plantation management and land purchases which were to 
engross so much of his time and care. The most noticeable feature is 
the entire absence of family letters. The two letters from the Lewis 
family are the nearest approach, and the placing of "Jacky" Custis in 
charge of Jonathan Boucher may also be classed as a family affair. A 
few letters from the overseers and shipping agents bring us near to the 
business side of Washington's character. Yet the collection as a whole 
is disappointing, containing so little to throw light upon his more inti- 
mate relations. It is to be regretted that the opportunity thus generously 
offered by the Colonial Dames was not used to gather the more interest- 
ing letters to Washington scattered in many public and private collections. 

I have had occasion to comment on the methods pursued by Mr. 
Hamilton in editing these volumes, and there is no evidence of improve- 
ment in this latest issue. An editor assumes the responsibility of at 
least giving an intelligible text, and to plead a verbatim reproduction is 
no excuse for errors of the writer that make the meaning obscure. A 
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note of explanation is at least demanded. But Mr. Hamilton's omis- 
sions are not even open to this allowance and correction, and where 
palpable mistakes occur so frequently, doubt is cast upon the integrity 
of the whole text. Even bad writing and poor spelling will not account 
for such changes in names as are to be found in this volume. It was 
Adam Stephen, not Stephens, though Mr. Hamilton uses the latter in 
many notes and even in the table of contents. Why should " Levern 
and Stuart" (p. 247) become "Savern and Stuart" on p. 280; and 
" Fortin and Wing " (p. 182) be changed to " Fortin and Winey " on 
p. 192 ? Fairfax was a good writer, yet he is made to speak (p. 101) 
of the " London Flat " where " Fleet " is evidently the proper word. 
So Spotward (p. 87) is probably Spotswood ; St. Maloa (p. 18) is cor- 
rectly printed St. Maloes on p. 60 ; and Of (p. 170) should be Off". 
These are but examples. Then did not Bouquet write of " entrenched 
camps" (p. 129) and not extreme camps, as Washington's reply uses the 
former term ? Who was the Gen. Braxton mentioned on p. 187 ? Was 
it not Geo. Braxton ? The William Gachen who wrote the letters on 
p. 267 was McGachen, and the Botomworth error for Bosomworth is 
repeated. The well-known Co/den is printed Colder on p. 338, and the 
" &c a " on p. 173 does not convey any meaning until made into 
" & I." Such carelessness is exasperating as it throws upon the reader 
the difficult task of testing the accuracy of the reading, and the fre- 
quency of error is a serious blot upon a very creditable undertaking. 

WORTHINGTON CHAUNCEY FORD. 

Documentary History of the Struggle for Religious Liberty in Vir- 
ginia. By Charles F. James, D.D. (Lynchburg : J. P. Bell 
Company. 1900. Pp. 272.) 

Up to 1699 there was no religious toleration in Virginia. The 
English Parliament had, indeed, passed the Act of Toleration in 1689, 
but ten years elapsed before it went into operation in Virginia. After a 
period of quiet, persecutions began in 1768, and with them began the 
struggle for religious liberty, in which a complete victory was not se- 
cured till 1802. It is this period of struggle, 1 768-1802, that is cov- 
ered by Dr. James's volume ; he has brought together in convenient form 
the principal documents bearing on the movement, from the journal of 
the Virginia assembly, the resolutions and petitions of various religious 
bodies, and letters and • other writings of Madison, Jefferson and other 
statesmen of the time, appending comments on the documents. Thus 
the book is not a connected history of the movement, but it gives the 
materials from which the reader may form his own judgment. The 
several stadia of the struggle and the attitudes of the principal religiou s 
bodies of the state are set forth clearly. Naturally the Episcopa- 
lians, being the Established Church, were opposed to any change 
in the existing order. The Presbyterians also, affected by the tradi- 
tions of the Church of Scotland, showed at moments an inclination 



